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A verse for April seems to m 
To lack a true sincerity. 


When you get caught in April showers, 
You're not thinking of "May flowers", 
But of dresses that will spot 

And hats becoming what they're not 
And puddles you'll be walking through 
And soggy feelings in your shoe. 


But thank the Lord that April's here-- 
It won't be back until next year! 


Margaret Reeves 
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Now and again we should 
take time out to speculate on 
the essence of the thing called 
probation. What is the pur- 
pose of our efforts, the sine 
quo non of our service? Good 
investigation, scientific diag- ? 
nosis of each case, well kept 
records, cooperation, educating 
the public,- all these are im- (@) 
portant, but oll fail unless we 
develop effective individual 
treatment. If probation is not 
individualized treatment, it is 
nothing, or very little. If it 
is only another form of mass 
treatment, it may be no more ef- 
fective in reducing crime than 
prison, except that it is chea- 
per and more humane. If it is 
thought of as a."let-off", a 
mere act of clemency, or if it 
is treated as a 
punishment, an er- 
roncous, or very in- 
adequate coneeption 
of it is presented. 


SENT 


The heart of pro- 
bation is in the 
personal relationship 


established between the worker | ae 


and his charge, contact between 
the man or boy who needs help 
and a "constructive personality". 
Obviously then the first re- 
quirement is contact. The pro- 
bation officer must meet his 
charge frequently, he must get 
to know him, must win his confi- 
dence, his friendship. 


Secondly, therc must be an 
individual plan of trcoatment or 
guidance, formulated and carricd 
out in each case. "The greatest 
injustice that can be heaped on 
childhood" says Wiggam in The 
Decalogue of Scicnce is to treat 
alike children who are different. 


"Children are all alixc-in~ 
one respect, they're all dif- 
ferent". Of course the same 
thing is truc of older chil- 
dren. No storeotyped plan 
of "reports" or "visits" no 
matter how regular or fro- 
quent will suffice to change 
character, and that is what 
we arc really aiming at.Char- 
actor cannot be changed by 
force, and force is implicd 
in that misused word "super- 
vision". It cannot be dono 
by precept or advicc. It 
must be inspired and devcloped 
through the cooperation of a 
great varicty of holpful scr- 
vices which will conspire to 
effect physical, mental «nd 
moral improvement. 


A 
MESSAGE 


— FIVE YEARS AGO 


This has all bcon 
said before, but it 
necds rcitcration 
for wc constantly 
find that the pub- 
lic, the judges, 
even probation offi- 
ccrs havo not yet 

graspod the fact 
that probation is casework 
with a program, a tcchnique 
of individual treatment. 


As yet probation service, 
especially in the adult and 
federal courts is too lacking 
in personnel to reach the ideal 


of planned treatment in each 
CASC. 
Probation officors. tham- 


sclvcs, scattcred over the 
country can do most to bring 
the needs and the possibili- 
tics of their work to public 
attention. 


From Yo News Letter 
April, 1932. 
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PERSONALITY HANDICAPS CF PROBATION 


by 
DR. JAMES M. TALCOTT 
Chief U. S. Probation Officer 
District of Nebraska 


"Personality. 1. That which constitutes a person. 2. In- 
dividuality. 3. Pertaining to the characteristics of the person both 
physical and mental." 


Briefly the human race is divided into two classes, (1) the 
naturei, normal, or average and healthy personality, (2) the subnormal 
and unhealthy, physical and mental personality. 


In a study of personality as a whole, White quoted by 
Menninger, finds four divisions, viz. (1) the physical body, its 
structures and various organs, (2) the chanical body--the blood, its 
circulation--urine and various fluids, (3) the psychology as emotions, 
temperament, memory, and (4) the social or anti-social characteristics-- 
ability to get along with society, how to meet the problems of life and 
succeed or fail. 


The average child endowed, not inherited, with the personality 
of the great majority learns to meet daily problems in the average way 
through association with other children, school and Sunday School, ob- 
servations of brothers and sisters, examples set and advice given by 
wise and loving parents, leaving in many instances good or bad in- 


pressions which may last through life. 


The adolescent period has arrived--the problems to be met 
have become more complex. The young adult will develop consciously or 
unconsciously the personalities and elements of character necessary to 
the welfare of his future life. Important decisions will be made, his 
life work to be thought out and planned, personality and obstacle handi- 
caps, real or imaginary, to be overcome. 


During these two periods of life the child and young adult 
has been maturing and developing his physical body, his mental capacity, 
and his ego or soul personality. He is meeting and coping with every 
day situations as they arise and finally reaches the time of home build- 
ing. He becomes the average and successful citizen of the community as 
a banker, lawyer, doctor, teacher, farmer--all vocations that are part 
of neighborhood life. 


Generalities 


The average people, composing the great majority, do their 
daily jobs in a quiet, unostentatious, unassuming way. Perhaps not much 
heard of outside of their locality but in the aggregate the real founda- 
tion of our country, placing it among the world's greatest civilization. 
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Above the average person are some, comparatively few in nunm- 
ber, who have developed their normal personalities to such an extent-- 
through study, perseverance, and will power--as to be the leaders of 
the world in their various lines of work. Many of them have overcome 
handicaps which to the ordinary mortal would seem entirely unsurmount- 
able, ( examples given by Colonel Moore in the December 1936 News Let- 
ter), and Helen Keller being one of the prominent examples in -recent 
years. Such examples are proof positive that with study, everlasting 
perseverance, and will power to carry on, no limit can be placed on 
personality or other handicaps which may be overcome. Seemingly in 
many instances the handicaps were an incentive to conquer and succeed. 


We come now to the child endowed with less than the averago 
personality, physically and mentally. This child may be handicapped by 
one or more of the personality handicaps as physical impairment, mental, 
low intelligence, bad attitude, and anti-social. I feel that at least 
80% of our probationers were as children and young adults below the 
average of the whole which in many cases was increased by bad social 
and environmental surroundings. Some through good parents, good asso- 
ciates, proper training and education, wore able and did develop into 
average, honorable citizens. This is the result every U. S. Probation 
Officer through individual study, help, and kindly advice, hopes his 
probationer may finally obtain. 


Types of Handicaps 


The probationer with such handicaps--bad social, environ- 
mental, or economic conditions, as have persisted during the last years 


has not been able to withstand the temptation and landed in an institu- 
tion or the probation class. 


During the fiscal year July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936, this 
office received 2 total of 89 probationers, 12 of whom were transfers. 
To this list 2 conditional releases have been added, having been inves- 
tigated through this office, both having physical impairments which in 

our diagnosis were the direct causes of the offenses committed. In 
the following table we have a. total of ninety-one cascs, 79 male and 12 
fenale, for comparison and studye - 


EDITORS NOTE 

It will be for glance at Table P, 
"Types of Handicaps--Probationers Received for Supervision During the 
Year, by Types of Handicaps to Treatment: Federal Offenders 1934-35." 
It will be noted that under Personality Handicaps, the per cent of 
total affected by each handicap is as follows: Physical, 8.6, Mental 
Disorder, 2.1, Low Intelligence, 11.7, Inadequate Education, 17.8, Bad 
Attitude, 3.5. For Social Handicaps, Family Troubles, 8.5, Bad Asso- 
ciates, 37.7. Rnvironmental Handicaps. show for Bad Housing, 6.0, for 
Bad Neighborhood, 11.7. Under Economic Handicaps,  aeeaiiigdeaaal 38.4, 
Other Economic Distress, 226 1, Other Handicaps, 15.3. . 
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TYP ES OF HANDICAPS 


Type of Handicap 


Tota 


1 number affected by 


Per cent of 


or each obstacle or handica Total affected 
Obstacle [Total Wale Fanale by each Han- 
t 
| dicap 
Personality: 
Physical Imp. 8 8 = 8.8 
Mont2l Disorder . 2 2 0 202 
Low Intelligence 9 8 1 9.9 
Inadequate Educ. 12 11 1 13.1 
Bad attitude 6 5 1 6.6 
Social: 
Family Troubles 3 2 
Bad Associates 14° 13 15.4 
Environmental: 
Bad Housing 6 5 1 6.6 
Bad Neighborhood 4 2 2 4.4 
Economic: 
Unenployment 31 31 0 34.1 
Other Economic 
Distress 21 16 5 23.1 
| 
Other Handicaps 3 18.7 
Total Handicaps | 
and Obstacles 133 116 17 
Total Probationers 
Reported, 9.1 79 12 148 .4 
Average Handicap or 
Obstacle per 
Probationer 1.48 1.47 1.42 


Considering the total of 91 in the table, we find that 40.7% 
had personality handicaps. 


Physical Impairment 


Edward, who is now 31 years old, contracted in his early 
childhood measles and scarlet fever. His eycsight was materially in- 


paired. Vision today is difficult. 


His mother diced while he was quite 


young, step-mother and father scparated. Subject irregularly attended 
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school until the Fourth Grade but camot read or write at present time. 
During his carly adult life he met some bad associates. Strong coubtri- 
buting factors in this subject's downfall were lack of education and 
bad associates, but in our diagnosis the direct cause was the impaired 
vision. He is not a criminal at hcart, no vicious tendencies, has a 
good attitude, and should go along without another offense. His trect- 
ment--steady employment, preferably farm work which he enjoys. © 


Albert at about 17 years of age became afflicted with an 
aggravated form of facial acne. fHrly treatment allayed the condition 
temporarily. However, no permanent cure was effected, developing fin~ 
ally into a chroni¢ acne. Our diagnosis, offense caused directly by 
physical impairment. Albert made a written statement to be used wholly 
or in part. It tells the story as follows: 


"I was born in 1902 in Temmessec. My father died one 
year later. Mother, sister, and myself moved to Omaha in 
1909. tered school here and started to work at age of 
eleven in a confectionery store working after school hours 
and vacations for four ycars. Saved enough money during 
high school to finance myself ina University. Graduated 
from Omaha Technical High, matriculated in Dental Depart- 
ment of Creighton University, taking two years. 


"I was always sensitive about my personal appearance, 
trying to be as clean and neat as possible. My face broke 
out with acne when I was 16 or 17. I was terribly ashamed 
of it and would stay away from school parties, dances, or 
any place where there might be comments about my face. 


"Reading in some magazines and books different sketches 
about opium dens and the oriental mysteries of those places 
aroused my curiosity. I was about 20 years of age when the 
first opportunity came to smoke the pipe. Went back three 
or four times and noticed the blotches and pimples practi- 
cally disappeared. After a lapse of two months I again 
used opium a few times and noticed it dried the acne. Bach 
time I smoked my face cleared, but when I left the opium 
alone my face would break out again. Breaking the law 
never entered my mind at that timc. My parents were good 
law abiding citizens. They taught me to be 2 good citizen. 
This is the only trouble I was ever in. I believe in the 
Government of the United States. I do not belicve the 
narcotic problem is properly answered, slthough the govern- 
ment is taking a right attitude in trying to help the ones 
addicted to the use of narcotics." 


This boy is not at present an addict. It is evident that he. 
had no other handicap save the fXcial impairment. In many boys I have 
known,this same affliction has been a source of prolonged troatment, 
constant worry and embarrassment. Treatment for Albert--with his 
mother he is moving to California to get the benefit of the sum rays on 
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the acne. Through the mother's brother a chicken farm has been rented 
for a term of years. With such treatment, proper dict and outdoor sun- 
shine, it is the hope of the mother and son that rehabilitation, men- 
tally and physically, will be permanent. 


Bad Attitude 


Bad attitude accounted for 6.6% of our probstioners. In ob- 
serving this phase of personality and obstacle handicaps one comes to 
the conclusion that the etiological causes were formed in the young 
adult period. Considering the various forms in which bad attitude may 
be manifested the impression in our mind is that the percentage seems 
rather underestimated. 


The juvenile or young adult does not usually manifcast a bad 
attitude toward the Court, but rather seoms proud of the idea that he 
has more perspicuity than his associates, is perverse, anti-social,and 
does not wish to cooperate. 


The more mature adult has a bad attitude toward the Court. 
Notwithstanding he may have pled guilty to the offense, he has the mis- 
taken idea of deceiving the probation officer as he might try to de- 
ceive a jury if on trial. It requires perseverance and patience on the 
part of the probation officer to convince the boy or girl of their 
wrong attitude and your only desire is their cooperation that they may 
get your help and assistance towards a better life. 


Two Boys 


Frank. and Henry are two juveniles who live in an outstate 
county seat town in Nebraska. Frank is fifteen years of age, Henry 
scventeen years at time of offense, Novenber 18, 1936. We were in- 
formed by the United States Probation Officer of another state that 
Frank and Henry had hitch-hiked from their home town to another town, 
stolen a car and drove to the western part of the state, abandoned 
that car, took another and drove into another state. This car was 
abandoned and while attempting to take another car to continue their 
intended trip to Californie were arrested by federal officers. They 
were in jail eleven days when bond was arranged and they returned to 
their home town. We were asked to investigate. 


The grandfather of Frank lived in that comamity for 45 years, 
was a fine and well respected citizen becoming financially independent. 
The parents of Frank were born in that vicinity. They live in a modern 
brick home and the father is the owner of a well established, well pay- 
ing business. The family consists of parents, one sister, and Frank. 
The father has been a real pal to the boy, going with him on fishing 
and hunting trips and other outdoor sports. They are Christian people. 
Frank has been & regular attendant at Sunday School and Church with 
his parents. The father has been chairman of a public activities con- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce for five years. That there could 
have been an inherited predisposition in this case is not apparent. 
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There were no social, economic, or environmental conditions to con- 
sider, just the opposite. He is a sophomore in high school, easily 
makes grades with proper application, yet he gave the impression 
during our visit of a perfect example of the bad attitude young adult. 
His horizon is too limited, life is too much a routine, school and 
picture show once a week, then home, nothing to occupy him, no co- 
operation, no appreciable remorse for the offense o the resulting 
trouble and worry. of his parents. Can his wrong attitude be changed 
to-the right attitud@ It should be with this background, frequet 
contacts, patience, and a well understood discipline. 


Henry is a different type than Frank. His parents are well 
respected working people. They have lived in rented homes, but the 
homes have been comfortable. They have endeavored to raise Henry in 


- the right way. Unfortunately this boy is perhaps somewhat below par 


mentally, and now at eighteen years is a freshman in the high school. 
He is under normal statute which is for him less embarrassing when in 
class with. younger associates. Henry feels very remorseful for the 
trouble he has caused his parerts. He will be influenced by boys of 
suronget ws power but will be amenable to supervision and good advice. 


Frank’ and Henry were transferred to State Court and pinash 
on probation. for three years. 


Montal Disordcr--Low Intclligonec--Inadoquate Education 


Mental disorder accounted for 2.2%--Low Intelligence for 
9 .9%--Inadequate Education for 13.1% of our probationers. These per- 
sonality handicaps are somewhat related, although easily distinguish- 
able. 


“Mental disorder applies to a diseased mind, temporary or 
permanent. A sudden severe shock to an emotional temperament may cause 
a disordered mind but will probably be of temporary duration. Perma- 


- nent mental disorder in most instances is due to inherited predisposi- 


tion for same. This handicap cannot be overcome successfully and an 
offense committed under such conditions is not blamable under the law. 
Our two probationers with mental disorder have inadequate education 
handicaps but not low intelligence. 


Low intelligence is one not endowed with normal mental abili- 
ty, intellect, reasoning power or power of comprehension. Usually this 
‘Subject does not have an average education, often a meager education. 
Many of those with inadequate education are not of low mentality, have 
normal minds and make good records as probationers. A large number with 
mental disorders had the advantages of an education above the average. 


With probationers having. these handicaps the task of the pro- 
bation officer is one of slow and rather difficult accomplishment. Gain- 
ing their confidence, exerting good influence, helpful advice along 
with a well thought out plan for rehabilitation, will require many 
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visits, patience and perseverance. <A well understood discipline will 
be necessary in many of these cases. It is self-evident mental dis- 
order will be difficult of solution. 


Those of low intelligence will be slow to understand or 
comprehend, especially noticeable if this handicap were due to the 
physical impairment caused by undevelopment of some glandular tissue, 
whose natural growth is necessary to normal mentality. Some proba- 
tioners with inadequate education have an exaggerated egotism and are 
apt to resent a suggestion for educational improvement. These are some 
of the causes why subjects with such handicaps are discouragingly slow 
to respond to our efforts, but the efforts will be well worth while in 
results, 


George is an exomple of mental disorder. He is 50 years old, 
married, three children. Was raised by foster parents, good Christian 
people. listed for war on September 18, 1917 and was discharged 
February 22, 1919, eight months overseas, had hospital treatment for 
several months in France. Since his discharge he has chronic middle 


- ear trouble and periodic head pains. We must assume that George was 


physically and mentally in good condition at time of enlistment. Of- 
fense committed forbids government hospitalization. Successful super- 
vision is difficult, lack of cooper:tion and comprehension. Medical 
treatment not of material benefit and additional handicap of mentally 
deficient wifc. This is a dark picture but probation seems the best 
treatment. Both probation officers have been visiting George and are 
under the impression he will not again violate the law. 


Social--nvironment--Economic Handicaps 


Bad associates are always primary or strong contributing 
causes in crime. Unemployment during these years of economic distress 
has been, the leading factor in illegal acts. Superintendents or War- 
dens of all institutions have testified to the fact that enployment is 
the predominating factor in control and discipline during confinement. 
A contentcd individual is earning sufficicnt to maintain . home, 
necessary food and clothing, advantages to which he and his family are 
entitled. In times of great distress can one place much blame on a 
person long without employment if he accepts a job at so low a price 
as $15.00 per weck as keeper of the vineyard, even though it may be an 
illegal occupation? Supervision in these cases is usually successful. 


Other economic distress--Nebraska is an agricultural state. 
The prosperity of our commmities depends on the farms. For several 
years the middle west has contended with extreme drouth conditions as 
well as the depression. Year after ycar the farm owner, the tenont 
farmer, the farm employee, has planted and faithfully worked the land 
only to see the crops wither under the hot summer sun and drouth. Not 
unemployment here, not bad housing, not bad associates or bad neighbor- 
hood, but other economic distress. With such conditions prevailing, 
the illegal act was committed, mostly violation of liquor act, and 
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largely it accounts for our big percentage in the obstacle handic«p. 
Other Handicaps 


Studying over our report of the year, it is our belief that 
this has too large a percentage. Some surely should have been classed 
with other obstacles or specific handicaps. We have not been as thor- 
ough in our classification as possible or 18.6% would be materially 
less. 


Edna is a prepossessing young lady who lived in an outstate 
town. No personality or obstacle handicaps evidenced in her history. 
Good childhood home influences, well educated, no family or financial 
problems, highly respected. She purchased a business, had one compcti- 
tor who Ind been established some time. The business not prospering 
as Edna thought it should, she conceived the ides of writing cards and 
letters to various business pcople, signing the name of her competitor, 
the object being to ruin the business by injuring the character of the 
other girl. There was no discoverable reason for doing this. Our con- 
clusion: Edna was motivated solely by the idea that a failure in busi- 
ness would be a personal disgrace. She made a splendid probationer, is 
now married and living in another state. 


"Happiness is not the end of life--Character is." 
--Beecher. 
If You Have Failed 


"If you have failed, turn your back upon the past and forge ahead- 
Do not live with anything that's dead. . 

If you have failed, do not sit and sadly brood but start anew 
With hope. Future years belong to you. 


If you have failed, use mistakes as stepping stones to greater 
things, 

Think of all the joy that striving brings, 

If you have failed, then rise and climb the path where strong 


men 
Tread with grit. Smile again and forge ahead." 


--G. Allison Phelps. 


Writing this little article has been enjoyable. Discussions 
in the office concerning it have been beneficial to ench of us. We 
Sincerely hope and believe that each of our force will be more observ- 
ing and conscious of the obstacles and handicaps our probationers have 
to overcome, to conquer, to succeed and establish themselves in 


society, as was hoped to be accomplished when the Probotion Law was 
enacted. 
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"SOME. FIRST STEPS IN CRIME PREVENTION" 


by 
MISS HELEY FULLER 
Special Attorney | 
U. S. Department of Justice 


Dean Wayne L. Morse, Administrative Director of the Attorney 
General's Survey of Release Procedures, on March 18 addressed the Nor~ 
folk, Virginia, Crime Conference on the subject of crime prevention. 
Dean Morse brought to the Conference the appreciation of the Attorney 
General for the cooperation which state and local officials of Vir- : 
ginia are extending to the Federal program for crime control. q 


He described the part which the Department of Justice is a 
playing in the attack on crime. “It is perhaps elementary that in any 
advanced society there must, of necessity, be two parallel programs in 
motion to cope with delinquency and crime--one, the immediate program 1 
of crime repression--the other, the long time program of crime preven» 
tion", he said. "There is nothing inconsistent between these two ap- 
proaches. Both are necessary, and there should be no intolerance on 
the part of one group toward the progress of the other." 


War on Crime 


In order to receive the best advice upon the extent to which 
the administration of criminal justice could be improved and methods 
of crime prevention developed within the bounds of proper Federal con- 
trol, Attorney General Cummings called his Crime Conference during 
December of 1934. This Conference was so plamed as to present the 
broadest possible picture of the crime problem, its causation, preven- 
tion, repression and treatment so as to indicate necessary interrela- 
tionships and possible coordinated action between agencies. Dean Morse 
quoted a statement which Attorney General Cummings made before the 
North Carolina Conference of Social Work on this positive aspect of 
the war on crime: 


"I am persuaded that as time goes on our national 
program must place an increasing emphasis upon crime 
prevention. Here is a great field which many people, 
either because of inadequate information or lack of 
imagination, are reluctant to enter. In this area,as 
in the matter of detection and apprehension as well as 
punishment and rehabilitation, the Federal Government 
owes a duty of leadership. With only a moderate ex- 
tension of activities, the Department of Justice can 
be made a nerve center of helpful impulses and a clear- 
ing house of useful information." ' 


The question is often asked that since we know so little 
about the real causes of crime, how can we prevent crime. Dean Morse 
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answered that question by citing an analogy in the field of medicine. 
He pointed out that small-pox, yellow fever, and many other diseases, 
the specific etiology of which is unknown even today, have been 
brought under control. Thus it can be seon that exact knowledge of 
etiology is not always pre-requisite to successful control. 


Recent Research 


In summarizing recent research into crime causation, Dean 
Morse quoted a generalization derived from studies to the effect that 
"the origins of criminal careers are to be found largely in the social 
reactions of childhood and adolescence". The second generalization 
which he presented was that the concentration of potential delinquents 
and criminals is mostly in interstitial or delinquency areas. Thus 
research indicates that a first point of attack in a crime prevention 
program should be "the behavior problems of childhood and adolescence 
in the crime-producing areas". 


He traced the progress of crime prevention work from the 
turn of this century to date, from the establishment of the juvenile 
court movement, through police crime prevention bureaus, service clubs, 
recreational, mental hygiene, child guidance programs, development of 
the Coordinating Council plan, and improved educational methods. 


Dean Morse made a plea for a long range approach to the pro- 
blems of crime, such as has been adopted in regard to Public Health. 
"Calm, dispassionate, thoughtful consideration must be devoted to this 
question....-results may not soon be evident; but it is a task that 
must be done." He sketched in brief a workable program which would 
include clinics for mental hygiene and family guidance, a Coordinating 
Council, police crime prevention service, an effective school program, 
adequate recreational and health opportunities, better housing, and 
an improved system of criminal justice. 


Needs of Probation and Parole Work 


In regard to probation and parole, he said, "One of the 
greatest obstacles to the extension and development of parole and 
probation in this country lies in the unrealistic approach of some 
of those generally presumed to be among its best friends. Their at- 
titude has given currency to the theory that probation is, in effect, 
a form of treetment which may be substituted for punishment and has 
antagonized many who might otherwise have been willing to support pro- 
bation and extend its use.....If parole and probation are to succeed 
as preventive measures, at least four principles must be realized. 
First, the state must look upon parole and probation as a state func- 
tion and responsibility to be supported and maintained as a part of 
the criminal law machinery of the state.....Second, there must be a 
very careful examination of the case history of the persons to be 
placed on parole and probation, which leads to the third principle; 
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namely, that a competent, well-trained adequately staffed personnel 
is essential to the success of any parole and probation system. 
Fourth, there must be developed a coordinated and cooperative rela- 
tionship between police, prosecutor, court, prison, parole and proba- 
tion officials if a system of criminal law is to work effectively in 
the field of crime prevention. 


"If research into fundamental causes has taught us anything, 
it is that the checking of a delinquent career once started is no easy 
matter and the same must be said about prevention in general. If we 
really desire relief from the heavy burden which crime and delinquency | 
are imposing upon this country, much greater interest and industry 
must be shown not only in expert work with individual offenders, but 
also in a united attack upon the problem as a whole. The last few | 
years have given us an increasing number of broad programs of this : 
latter type. But they have not as yet been in existence long enough ig 
for scientific evaluation. Regardless of the form which these pro- 
grams have taken, a follow-up period of critical evaluation of results 
is essential to knowledge of their roal value. 


"In addition to the need for scientific research into crime 
causation and methods of treatment, the other most pressing needs in 
our fight for crime control are: an intelligent, well-trained and 
capable personnel for branches of the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, professional leadership, and public understanding of the problem 
and its solution. 


"By each of us working in his own ficld, cach maintaining 
cooperative relationships with the others we may hope to attain our 
common objective of putting into effect a program for crime control 
scicntifically conceived, broadly based, and adapted to modern condi- 
tions of life." 


KK 


RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL WORK 


On Thursday, March 18, 1937, the Sixth Annual Rhode Island 
Institute for Social Work was held at the Providence Biltmore Hotel. 
The Institute was sponsored by the Rhode Island Social Workers Club 
and Rhode Island Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers. 


A program was divided into two divisions--Childrens and 
Foemily. Mr. William L. Black, a United States Probation Officer for 
the District of Rhode Island,was chairman of the Delinquency Section 
under the Children's Division. The theme of Mr. Black's mecting was 
the home, the school, the church, the court, the police, and the social 


agency related in an effort to combat delinquency, both juvenile and 
adult. 
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THE WRONG APPROACH 


"We liked what Sanford Bates, former federal prison 
superintendent, now executive director of the Boys' Clubs of 
America, had to say about the difference between the positive 


and negative approach to Boys' Club work in a recent Chicago 
address. 


" tWe should rid our minds of the notion that 
Boys! Clubs exist to keep youth out of jail, Mr. 
Bates said. 'That is negative and unfair to the boy. 
Boys may be born to poverty and not have the’ chances 
that should be theirs, but that doesn't mean that 
they should be branded as criminally inclined... 
We ought to take the positive attitude of aiding 
boys to normal, happy living, assisting them in 
developing their talents, their ambitions, their 
opportunities, and helping them to find useful 
places in life.! 


"If we are going to assume that every effort to aid 
boys is something to be done to prevent juvenile delinquency, 
then Mr. Bates thinks we ought to be democratic and general 
about it, making the assumption concerning schools, parks, 
churches, every other agency, and applying the assumption to 
every boy, whether born above or below the tracks. 


"Mr. Bates admitted that there was good publicity 
appeal in depicting Boys' Clubs and similar activities as 
"steering boys away from penitentiary gates,' but he doesn't 
like it and believes the publicity itself will produce bad re- 
sults. He prefers to expound the right of a boy to normal 
activity rather than the necessity of society protecting it- 
self from potential criminals. 


"We wish every person connected with recreational 
and occupational work with boys would get a copy cf Mr. Bates' 
address and digest it to his own tenefit. For how can boys 
be normally approached if our basic assumption is of criminal 
potentiality? And the error in approach must be pretty wide- 


Spread or Mr. Bates wouldn't have felt it necessary to discuss 
it so frankly," 


--Rockford, Illinois, Star 
March 13, 1937. 
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IMPRISONMENT VERSUS PROBATION 


Relative Use of These Two Types of Treatm 
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IMPRISONMENT VERSUS PROBATION 


by 
MR. BEVNET MEAD 
Statistician, Bureau of Prisons 


Ever since the establishment of the U. S. Probation System, 
the annual Statistical Review of the Bureau of Prisons has included a 
comparison of the extent to which probation and imprisonment are used 
in each Judicial District, or at least in each state. 


The figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, show 
that in the continental United States, 35,805 convicted offenders were 
either sentenced to imprisonment or placed upon probation. Of these, 
12,510 were placed on probation. This represents a marked advance 
over earlier years in the percentage placed on probation, as shown by 
the following figures: 


Percentage Placed on Probation Out of 
Total Sentenced Either to Imprisonment 
or to Probation 


FISCAL YEAR 
In the Continental In Judicial Dis- 
United States tricts With Pro- 
pation Officers 
28.7 | 3263 
i In the entire country, the percentage placed on probation in- 
: creased from 19.7 per cent in 1930-31 to 34.4 in 1935-36. There were 
a increases every year except 1934-35. The last column of the table 
4 covers only those districts having federal full-time probation officers. 
¥ The figures may be considered more significant than those based upon 


my all of the states, since they reflect the actual policies in the use 
| of probation by those courts which have recognized the need for effec- 
tive supervision of probationers by special officers anployed on a 
full-time basis. On this basis, the probationers made up 24.6 per 
cent of the total in 1930-31. In other words, in the organized dis- 
tricts, nearly one-fourth of the cases were placed on probation. The 
lower percentage, 19.7, for the Continental United States, is ex- 
plained by the fact that the imprisoned offenders in the Districts 
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without probation service are included in the total from which this 
percentage is figured. 


The chart on page 15 shows the relative use of probation in 
each Judicial District. Massachusetts stands at the top of the list, 
with 74.1 per cent placed on probation. Western Kentucky, Western 
Wisconsin, and Kansas also have percentages above 70. At the other 
end of the scale are Western Texas, with only 5.3 per cent placed on 
probation, Western Tennessee, with 7.5 per cent, and Maryland, with 
10.2 per cent. It is suggested that each one of the federal probation 
officers study this chart, notice where his District stands on the 
list, and compare the showing for 1935-36 with that of previous years. 


Of course, it is understood that many different factors help 
to determine the relative position of any district. The case load is 
one very important element in the situation, and in many of the Dis- 
tricts where comparatively little use is made of probation, this is 
due to a shortage of probation officers, perhaps coupled with high 
standards of service. Who would be willing to criticize a judge, who 
might. hesitate to make greater use of probation, when the result would 
be to boost the case load up to a point where the service would not 
longer be efficient? 


-- EDITORS' NOTE -- 


In at least one of the judicial districts appearing 
at the lower end of the scale on the chart, the 
judges have adopted the fixed policy of denying pro- 
bation to offenders against the federal liquor laws 
and have otherwise delimited the range of offenses 
in which the use of probation will be considered. 
Since a large percentage of the cases coming before 
these judges are those of offenders against the 
liquor laws, the number remaining for probation 
supervision is materially decreased. 


It would be of interest to know all of the factors 
bearing on the marked range shown in the use of 
probation. Is it possible that these very inter- 
esting statistics may in some instances indicate 
lack of care in selecting probationers, and, in 
others, too great restriction in the class of 

offenses in which probation treatment is con- 
sidered? 
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COOPERATION PROBATION 
IS URGED BY INDIANA JUDGE 


Uniting the four outstanding factors in probation, the 
courts, the probation officer, the offender and the public, ina 
eareful harmonious effert for individualized treatment of certain 
offenders will achieve civilization's greatest forward step in cri- 
minal jurisprudence, Judge Dan Pyle, of Indiana, told the 66th 
Congress of the Amcrican Prison Association recently. 


"The widespread use of probation has greatly inercased tho 
responsibilities of the judge," he said. "No longer, must he merely 
be acquainted with the law, but he must be a student of psychology, 
human motives, the social sciences, social case work, criminology 
and penology, as well as knowing the peculiarities of the various 
penal and correctional institutions of his state. 


"For effective individualized treatment on probation, a pro- 
bation officer with special abilitics must be employed. His work 
must be more than a negative administering of fincs. He must-have a 
consciously projected program of imprevement and rchabilitation if 
probation is not to be merely another formof leniency to be con- 
demned. <A highly delicate and specialized task in the adjustment of 
human relationships, probation and the probation officer must be con- 
cerned, not only with discipline, but with hcoalth, education, amploy- 
ment, family relationships, recreation, moral conduct and bchavior, 
in other words, the whole gamut of life expcrience and activity. 


"Requiring specialized skill, energy and imagination, as 
well as a thorough knowledge of community resources and the ability 
to use them, the position of the probation officer is one for 2 
trained person, and, as such, should be made respectable and lucra- 
tive for one who gives his life to it. 


"Financial support and sympathctic ceoperation must be ob- 


tained from society if probaticen is to be an effective weapon against 
crime." 


--Delinquency News Letter. 
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EDUCATION IN THE FEDERAL PRISONS 


by 

BENJAMIN FRANK, Ph. D., 

Supervisor of Education, 
Bureau of Prisons 


One of the chief characteristics of a prison population is 
the fact that they are undereducated. In the United States as a 
whole, it is estimated that about four percent of the people are il- 
literate. In the prisons throughout the country, the percentage of 
illiteracy is about three times as great. The average school . 
achievement is about two grades lower for prisons than for the gen- 
eral population and approximately three fourths of the prison popu- 
lation have been industrial floaters at unskilled and general labor 
occupations. This does not mean that undereducation is the cause of 
crime, altho it is true in some cases. There are plenty of well 
educated people who are criminals and many more undereducated people 
who are not criminals. Neither does it mean that schooling and in- 
dustrial training will reform all criminals. But it does mean that 
in redirecting a person's behavior all deficiencies should be care- 
fully corrected wherever that is possible. 


Two Questions Always Raised 


There are two questions that are always raised whenever 
the topic of education in prisons is discussed. The first question 
which is usually raised is that prisoners are too low grade men- 
tally to assimilate education. To answer this question it is only 
necessary to point to the results of large numbers of intelligence 
tests which prove that by and large prisoners do not differ greatly 
from the general population in intelligence. Even in cases where 
the level of intelligence is low, the level of schooling is even 
_lower, so that in the majority of cases there is room for some im- 
provement. 


The second objection is that prisoners are too old to 
learn. But this is entirely wrong: there is no age limit to learn- 
ing. Adults only seem to be less adept at learning new facts or new 
skills because with maturity and adulthood comes the responsibility 
of earning a livelihood, a responsibility which demands 2 major share 
of a man's time, energy and preoccupation. But in the prison, imnates 
are not faced with the problem of providing themselves with the nec- 
essities of life. This freedom from the fundamental competitive ac- 
tivities of ordinary living releases considerable surplus energy which 
may constitute a real disciplinary problem. Under guidance and en- 
couragement together with provisions for learning new skills, the 
surplus energy thus released can be directed into the constructive 
activities of education through the shop, the library, the school or 
through correspondence. 
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Prisoners! Ages 


Men enter the prisons between the ages of 16 and 90, and 
about sixty percent are between 18 and 30 years of age, just the years 
when most people have established habits of living, socially nd 
economically, that give personal satisfaction and are considered 
socially useful. So when it is realized that approximately 90 percent 
of the prisoners are below 50 years of age, the significances of adult 
education in prisons takes on greater meaning. 


There is gencral agreement today that not only is cducation 
needed in the prison but also that the aim of the educational program 
in the institution should be to extend to prisoners every type of cdu- 
cational opportunity that cxperience or sound reasoning shows may 
benefit or be of interest to them, in the hope that they may thereby 
be fitted to live more competently, satisfyingly, and cooperatively 
4s members of socicty. Prison education should, therefore, include 
fundamental academic education, health education, social cducation, 
and industrial and vocational training, so organized that the nveds 
of the individual at any level, from the illiterate to the collsge 
level, will be met. 


It is the function of the educational supervisor in the 
Federal Prisons first to dcterminc the deficiencies or assets ina 
man's education and then to make up the doficiencies and take advan- 
tage of the assets by mcans of a floxible program including all the 
clements just mentioned. During the period of quarantinc and prior 
to classification, evory inmate is given a psychological test and 
an educational test. The psychological test is designed to give an 
index to the man's level of intelligence and the educational test 
shows what grade status or educational level an individual has 
achieved. 


The Educational Program 


Space does not permit . complete description of the edu- 
cational program or the training activities that have been organized 
in each of the Federal prisons or reformatories but the following 
statistics will give some idea of the extent and range of cducationsal 
work in the Federal prison system. These figures arc for the month of 
March, 1937: 


Type of Institution Number of School Fnrollmcnis 


Goncrel Vocational Courses 


Reformatories 1435 677 $5 
Ne 2655 278 1416 
Prison Camps @eeeeseeevoeacvoeseeeeeeveevee? 538 58 42 
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prisoner who shows an educational level, on the stind- 
ardized tests, of less than 4th grade is assigned by the Clissifica- 
tion Committee to school until such time as this level has beon 
raised, and until ho has progressed as far as his ability will per- 
mit. 


In addition to the grade schools for illiterates, which are 
held during the day, there are evening classe: including: forcign 
languages, advanced english, mathematics, commercial subjects - such 
as typewriting, bookkecping. and shorthand, and vocational courses in 
mechanical drawing, radio, sign painting, and commercial lettoring. 


The correspondence courses, which are sometimes called cell- 
study courses, are cither formulated and circulated by the institution 
itself, or through the cooperation of extcnsion divisions in the State 
University of the State in which the institution is locatcd. Since 
it has been found that only a small proportion of the institutional 
populations are suitable subjects for vocational training, vocational 
trainees arc carefully selected on the basis of age, intelligence, 
interest, and future employment possibilities. No one shop is de- 
voted exclusively to vocational training, but the training work is 
handled through the regular industrial and maintenance operations. 


Farming, dairying, poultry raisinz, also, afford oppor- 
tunitics for vocational training. Capable vocational trainces, who 
are assigned to the Industries on a training basis must take related 
vocational work in the academic school, and a progress record is kept 
of all operations as they are mastered. 


The aim of the vocational training program is to give cach 
vocational trainec sufficicnt trade competence to make him an alle 
round workman, and to provide him with some skill in tho operation of 
modern, industrial methods and machincry. 


Education for Rehabilitation 


In the Federal prison system, it is recognized that cduca- 
tion is only one of several agencies for rehabilitation. Through the 
Classification procedure, education has been integrated into the 
general institutional administration, with the result that the class- 
room and the training shop are considered as necessary as the hospi- 
tal and the educational supervisor has his place on the administra- 
tive staff, along with the Superintendent or Warden, the Doctor and 
Psychiatrist, and the Chief Custodial Officer. 


The educational philosophy which should motivate the con- 
tent, activities, and procedures of the educational program in pri- 
sons has been very aptly stated by Austin MacCormick. For the bene- 
fit of those persons with a tendency towards naive optimism this 


statement of philosophy camnot be quoted too often. Mr. MacCormick 
writes: 
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"The prison of tomorrow will not be an educational 
Utopia in which every prisoner busies himself 
with his books and tools from morning to night. 
We know that we can not reform every wild, young, 
harumescarum by teaching him the three R's anda 
skilled trade.....But it seems certain that both 
in the case of the young and the more mature pri- 
soner it is worthwhile to repair every discover- 
able deficiency that may possibly have been a 
factor in his turning to crime. 


‘The prison will be a place where it is possible, 
if one wishes, to make up for lost advantages or 
to add knowledge and skill to that which has al- 
ready been acquired. Its educational philosophy 
will be to consider prisoners not only as crimi- 
nals in need of reform, but also as adults in 
need of education.” 


KK KK 


IT AIN'T SO FAR FROM RIGHT TO WRONG 
THE TRAIL AIN'T HARD TO LOSE: 

THSRE'S TIMES I'D ALMOST GIVE MY HORSE 
TO KNOW WHICH ONE TO CHOOSE: 

THERE AIN'T NO GUIDES OR SIGNBOARDS 
UP TO KEEP YOU ON THE TRACK: 

WRONG'S SOMETIMES WHITS AS DRIVEN SNOW, 
AND RIGHT LOOKS AWFUL BLACK. 

I DON'T SET UP TO BE NO JUDGE OF RIGHT 
Ok WRONG IN MEN: 

I'VE LOST THE TRAIL SOMETIMES MYSELF, AN' 
MAY GET LOST AGAIN: 

AND WHEN I SEE A CHAP WHO LOOKS AS 
THOUGH H™ HAD GONE ASTRAY, 

I WANT TO SHOVE MY HAND IN HIS AN* HELP 
Hii FIND TH' WAY. 


--Contributed by 
W. F. Jordan, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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US NARCOTIC FARM 


by 
MR. JOHN F. LANDIS 
Acting Supervisor 
Probation System, U. S. Courts 


While in Lexington, Kentucky, early in April, Mr. Staley, in 
charge of our probation service for the eastern district of that state, 
was good enough to take me out to the U. S. Narcotic Farm. The farm 
itself embraces some 1,000 acres of rolling land in the beautiful blue 
grass country. It is located about two and one-half miles from Lexing- 
ton. It is one of two U. S. Narcotic Farms, the second being the Fort 
Worth Narcotic Farm which will probably be ready to receive pstisnts 
late in 1938. The Lexington institution was opened for opcration — 


May 25, 1935. It accommodates 1,000 male patients and is filled to capa- 
city. It is contemplated that facilities for women addicts will later 
be provided. The institution is o Us S. Public Health Service Hospital 
and as such, of course, unwalled, the building itself built around an 


open square of lawn and shrubbery providing the necessary security. 


After meeting Dr. Lawrence Kolb, Medical Director in Charge, 
we were shown through by Mr. McCurfy, Registrar. This institution for 
the study of drug addiction end treatment of addicts is the last word in 
scientific facilities and preparation for the work it is designed to 
undertake. Nothing comparable to it in point of completeness cxists 
elscwhere. No expense has been spared to provide the best of scientific 
equipment. 


The investigation work has as its objective the establishment 
of facts upon which a more rational treatment of drug addiction, in- 
cluding preventive measures, may be based. These studics are of three 
kinds--metabolic, psychological, and psychiatric. Haincnt specialists 
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in these phases of study are members of the hospital staff. For the 
use of the staff, a library provides every kind of book, mrgpeine, or. 
other publication needed for research study. 


Of all the wonderful equipment in this unusual hospital, «a. 
certain room contains what to the lay person is perhaps the most fas- 
cinating. We refer to the room in which certain phases of the studies 
in metabolism are conducted, particularly to the "respiration chamber" 
within that room. "The interior of the chamber is painted a light blue- 
green, which is a pleasing and restful color, diminishing the sensation 
of being 'cooped up.' There is a bed with an air mattress, a chair, a 
table, reading matter, writing material, a radio, food and drink, and 
drugs if necessary. There is a telephone for communication. The food 
and drugs are kept in locked compartments which can be opened one at a 
time only by electrical release of the lock by the observer on the oute- 
side." For the purpose of this part of the study the patient remains 
in the chamber 24 hours. Patients who are physically able worry on the 
farm, in the shops, or at other work in connection with the maintcnance 
of the hospital. 


We learned that "drug addiction has been prevalent since the 
discovery of opium more than 2,000 years ago. During the past hundred 
years there has been an increasing interest on the part of both govern- 
ments and the medical profession, and much hes been written about the 
nature of drug addiction and about cures. ‘he invention of the hypo- 
dermic syringe and the discovery of Opium Alkaloids increased the 
seriousness of the problem in the western countries especially." 


In the American Journal of Psychiatry, March 1937, Dr. J. K. 
Fuller describes the purpose and methods of these U. S. Narcotic Farms. 


"The primary purpose of these institutions is to rehabilitate, 
restore to health and train to be self-supporting and self-reliant those 
who are admitted thercto to the end that they may take, when discharged, 
a uscful place in the community. Shops are provided to afford occupa- 
tion, vocational training and education. Studics are to be carricd on 
to determine the best methods of treatment. Research in this field 
includes studies on the nature of addiction, attempts to synthesize a 
non-habit-forming narcotic drug, electro-enccphalographic studics. 
These institutions must, because of the functions which they are ex- 
pected to perform, be represcntcd as medical centers, with all those 
divcrsificd facilities which the broad activities and interests of 
modern medical science and the treatment of the physically and mentally 
sick entail. The problem of tho trcatment of drug addiction in its 
prescnt stage involves a chemicopharmacologic, biochemical, psycho- 
biologic and medical approach. 


; "So-called cures are notoriously followed by relapses. The 
important thing, then, is to prevent relapses and to so order the 
handling of narcotics as to prevent innocent or especially susceptible 
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people from becoming addicted. The lattor is largely a function of 
governmental authorities, and much progress in prevention has been 
made by these authorities during the past 40 years. Prevention is 
also a function of physicians who, with increased knowledge of dis- 
ease and the danger of addiction, do not prescribe opiates so freely 
as they did in the past. 


"Psychopathic characters and persons in general whose per- 
sonalities deviate from the normal are especially susceptible to opiate 
addiction and to relapses after cures. The most important phase of 
treatment for them is not the physical withdrawal of opium, but a 
reorientation of their personalities so that they do not again feel the 
necessity for seeking relief from the stresses of life by resorting to 
Opiates. The rebuilding of personality cannot be accomplished within 
a few weeks, and in many cases cannot be accomplished at all. 


"The 'withdrawal' of opium is one of the simplest procedures 
in medicine. This, together with the fact that addicts vary greatly in 
their reaction to withdrawal, explains in part why so many treatments 
have been and still are being invented for this condition. Another rea- 
son is that many addicts when presenting themselves for treatment 
either have a very mild habit or have been deprived of their favorite 
opiate for several days and are, therefore, almost over the withdrawal 
period when first seen by the physician, who may not take these factors 


into account and who consequently attributes the mild withdrawal symptoms 


to the '‘treatment' used. 


“About 20 percent of any large group of relapsing addicts will 
truthfully report that they have had many treatments and that some time 
during their addiction careers they have, without any assistance from 
physicians, tkicked' the habit at home, showing, of course, that the pro- 
cess is not impossible. Addicts who have strong habits and even those 
who are mildly addicted react very differently to withdrawal treatment. 
Some will suffer uncomplainingly; others, especially certain tempcra- 
mental individuals or individuals whose desire for treatment is not 
strong, will whine and complain bitterly as soon as they begin to fecl 
restless or otherwise uncomfortable. Some, who vomit, are very restless 
and have mild twitchings or other symptoms showing that they are going 
through severe withdrawal, will declare that they are doing very well; 
others, who have scarcely any objective symptoms of discomfort, will 
complain bitterly especially if they feel there is a chance that the 
physician in attendance will cither give them morphine or increase the 
dose that he has been prescribing. | 


"Treatment of ithdrawal may be divided into three main 
groups--abrupt withdraw... rapid withdrawal and slow withdrawal. Prac- 
tically all of the so-called specific treatments have been graftod on 
the abrupt withdrawal or rapid withdrawal methods. The slow withdrawal 
method was practically in universal use until about 45 years ago. By 
this method patients were treated over a period of a month or two, or 
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even longer, by gradually reducing the amount of opiate that they had 
been taking. It was the method of choice when addicts were treated 
mainly at home, and it often resulted in complete cure. It is stated 
that by this method addicts wore taken off drugs with very little suf- 
fering. Objections to the treatment are that it unnecessarily pro- 
longs the suffering, even though this is mild, and that the patient 
is likely to change his mind before the treatment is concluded. Many 
patients treated by this method deliberately cheated; in other words, 
they deceived their physician by getting a supply of the drug surrep- 
titiously. The slow withdrawal method is now frowned upon by physi- 
cians as well as by the authorities. Modifications of this mcthod 
are still used to a certain cxtent in sanitaria, not because the phy- 
sician in charge thinks it is the best method, but because in many 
cases it is the only method that the patient will accept. It ofton 
fails even in sanitaria. 


"Abrupt withdrawal, so-called ‘cold turkey,' has been used 
extensively in jails. It was, however, advocated by some observers as 
being the treatment of choicc as long as 50 years ago. This treatment 
works very well in prisons whcre patients can be controlled. In young 
and healthy individuals the worst of the withdrawal symptoms are over 
within about five days and in about ten days such patients begin to 
gain weight. Thore is less suffering and decidedly loss danger with 
this form of treatment than with some of the so-called specific troat- 
ments for which great claims have been made. The abrupt withdrawal 
treatment is not without a small eloment of danger in pationts who are 
feeble from age or debilitated by discase, but this danger is minimized 
if active and correct supportive treatment is given. Illustrations 
supporting this conclusion may be chosen almost at random from well 
administered institutions, such as, for instance, a jail where some ¢ 
2,400 addicts had been withdrawn by the abrupt method without any 
deaths ond with the total expenditure of two ¢ grain dosos of morphine 
sulphate given to two old patients to avoid what appeared to be im- 
pending collapse. 


"The method of treatment at the Lexington Hospital varies ac- 
cording to indications. Many paticnts come in who, for reasons already 
given, do not have very strong habits. These are usually abruptly with- 
drawn and given only supportive treatment, ond most of thom suffer very 
little. Aged patients, or patients suffering with strong habits, are 
rapidly withdrawn oither with morphine ‘in small doses or codeine, or 
both. The idea is to quickly get them off the opiatc they have been 
using by a method that guards against collapse and prevents excessive 
suffering. They are also given certain supportives, such as a warm bath 
of 5 or 10 minutes duration three times « day, 2 drams of paraldchyde 
in order to produce sleep at night, and for those who do not eat well 
1000 ce. of 10 percent glucose which may be given three times a day. 

It has been found that these glucose infusions tend to relieve the sub- 
jective symptoms for several hours. Salicylates and sodium bicarbonate 


oe See be given according to indications. The results have been vory 
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"Potionts from whom morphine is withdrawn rapidly gain weight 
beginning about the 10th day. They also quickly regain full body vigor 
and feel well, except that old men who have had the habit for years take 
a much longer time to recuperate than young men. Some of the old men 
lie around without ony energy and complain more or less for a month or 
two before they regain normal physical and mental vigor. 


"The treatment of choice, based on present knowledge, is 
rapid withdrawal in less than a maximum of 14 days, supplemented by sup- 
portive measures. This ‘withdrawal! stage of treatment should be fol- 
lowed by thorough and intcnsive efforts to correct any and all remedi- 
able physical and mental defects in order that the patient may no longer 
have this apparent excuse for the use of drugs. Next, cfforts should be 
made to assure reasonable stability for the patient after discharge fron 
hospital treatment--to establish satisfactory 'plans' for him--because 
the permanency of the ‘curet will depend in the most hopeful cases upon 
the patient's ability to satisfactorily adjust to the stresscs, strains, 
temptations and vicissitudes to which he will be subjected. More often 
than not to return the patient to the same environment or situation in 
which he became addicted or to return him to extramural life without 
adequate plans and supervision is to make resunption of addiction a 
foregone conclusion. The fourth major effort is to retain the patient 
in the hospital long enough to permit him to obtain maximum benefit from 
this type of treatment and to give him 9 chance to replace the old bad 
habits, which were concerned with his addiction, by good habits. The 
greatest of these is to replace the habit of living with drugs by the 


habit of living without them. The cstablishment of any habit takes time. | 


Hence, the time factor of hospital treatment is of itself a factor of 
major importance and is apt to involve a span of months rather than of 
wecks or days.” 


The addicts coming to the U. S. Narcotic Farm may be divided 
into four groups; (1) those who como voluntarily, (2) those who are com- 
mitted for a definite or indeterminate period, (3) those applying for 
further treatment after the expiration of their sentences, and (4) those 
placed on probation by courts having jurisdiction on condition that they 
voluntarily submit to treatment. The ideal patient from the standpoint 


of both the medical staff and the administrative staff is the probationer. 


The average patient is required to stay in the institution about eight 
or nine months before he is ready to be discharged. If it is found that 
he returns to the use of drugs after having been discharged, he can very 
readily be returned as a violator of the conditions of his probation. 
Furthermore, he cooperates more readily because of the fact that he 
knows that his discharge from the hospital will be determined partly by 
his cooperative attitude. Some judges apparently have not had these 


points in favor of probation for the drug addict convincingly broght to 
their attention. 


In one instance an addict was sentenced to serve an indeter- 
minate sentence of one to five years. He was told by the court that 
after he had served a few months at the farms and his "cure" was ap- 
parently effected, he would be allowed to go home. The judge pronouncing 
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this sentence obviously had confused the provision of a suspended sen- 
tence and probation on condition of voluntarily submitting to treoat- 
ment with the procedure necessary wider a straight commitment. In 
this case the authorities at the farm were obliged to apply the pro- 
visions of parole and not probation so that it was necessary for this 
paticnt to remain under treatment until the expiration of the minimum 
period requircd for parole consideration. 


The farm is certainly not a place for temporary detention as 
appirently one prosecuting attorney had in mind who sent an addict to 


the farm so that he would be rendily available as a material witness. 


It is unnecessary for probation officers to transfer super- 
vision of probationers under treatment at the U. S. Narcotic Farm to 
the U. S. Probation Officer at Lexington. We fail-to see why the cus- 
tomary written monthly reports, PF-8, should be submitted while the 
probationcr is a patient. Periodic reports of progress under troatment 
micht readily be obtained from the hospital and substituted for the 
PF-8 report. If the probation officcr, however, is convinced that it 
is desirable to have the PF-8, the counter-signature of Mr. McCurry 
or some other mombcr of the administrative staff should satisfy the 
requirements. Hither procedure would relicve the U. S. Probation 
Officer at Lexington from carrying the case as a transfer. 


KKK 


HISTORIES 


We are interested in receiving case histories of any addicts 
who have received the benefit of a pre-sentence investigation,--one of 
the conditions of the probation order being that he or she voluntarily 
submit to treatment ot the United States Narcotic Farm until discharged 
therefrom as cured. We would especially be interested in a narcotic 
addict's history who has returned from the Farm. 


OK 
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“PRISON AND BEYOND" 


Mr. Ray L. Huff, Parole Executive, recently received a letter 


‘from Mr. Edgar Y. Dobbins that was of such interest we thought it 
might be passed on. 


"Dear Mr. Dobbins: 


It is indeed with pleasure that I take this opportunity 
to express my honest opinion regarding the parolo system. My 
experience, however, has been only with the Federal System 
and that for the first and last time. Through study and ex- 
perience it is my opinion that the system offers a wonderful 
opportunity to a parolee to prove he can go straight and ab- 
stain from unlawful practice. The assistance offered each 
parolec by the probation officer makes one feel he has some 
one interested in his success. 


"When the parole board places a man on parole it gives 
him a feeling within which is hard to express in words. He 
goes out with the thought in mind that he will not disappoint 
the members of that board and will uphold the faith placed 
in him, it urges him on to better things. There are a few. 
who have a desire born within, to be bad, consequently par- 
ole means nothing to them.. It is unfortunate that although 
the percentage is low of violators as compared to those who 
have made good, nevertheless it reflects on the system and 
hampers the ones who are patiently waiting the same oppor- 
tunity. 


"I want to express. my sincere thanks to you personally. 
for your help and interest in my welfare. I was somewhat 
discouraged at first but your offer of assistance and help 
to solve any intricate problems I might cncounter, gave me 
a fecling of encouragement. The first good talk I had with 
you wrs real fatherly advice and words cannot express my 
gratitude to you for starting me off on the right foot. I 
promise I will not knowingly fail you. I am working hard 
and have no time for anything except making good. 


"The company I am working for is composed of.....and 
they have implicit faith in me, have given me 1 free hand 
and I am getting results. I have reorganized their whole 
plant and while this place has been practically at a 
standstill for over threc years, we are now becoming 
nationally known. At the directors mecting today I was 
highly complimented on what I have accomplished to date. 
Incidently, my salary was increased to 350 a week with a 
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promise that I will be taken care of as the business 
increases. All my expenses are paid even from my home 
to the office. My one ambition is to make good and to 
repay in a measure to the best of my ability the wrong 
I did. 


"I am busy from morning until night ond often work 
at home, and I like it. 


"This is what the parole system has done for me. 
They gave me the chance and I am making good. My thanks 
goes out to the system and will uphold its good purpose. 


Very respectfully, 


( Signed) " 


GOOD TIMBR 


The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and gky and air and light; 
That stood out in the open plain 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a puny thing. 


The man who never had to toil, 

But garnered fruit of fertile soil; 
Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 


Good timber does not grow in ease 

The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 

The farther sky, the greater length; 

The more the storm, the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In trees or man good timber grows. 


Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both; 

And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 

Of many winds and much of strife-- 

This is the law of life.. 


~-Selected. 
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THE JAIL ree 


by 
MISS NINA KINSELLA 
Executive Assistant to the Director 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 


What Do You Know About County Jails? 


Do you know the condition of the jail in your community? 
Have you ever taken the time to inquire as to what treatment prison- 
ers are given, whether they are required to work, or are permitted 
to sit around in idleness and filth, scheming how they can get even 
with the community when released? Has it ever occurred to you that 
because of loose control and lack of discipline that frequent escapes 
of notorious criminals are effected? Did you ever stop to think that 
in a public gathering you may be sitting beside a person who has just 
been released from a filthy or vermin-infested jail, or worse still, 
beside a man who is supposed to be serving a sentence there but has 
been especially favored and allowed to leave? Authentic reports 
prove that these conditions actually exist and that in many jails 
there is little or no control of the immates. Many county jails lack 
proper sanitation, sexes are allowed to mingle and juveniles and ac- 
cidental offenders are not segregated from the more vicicus types. 


"Kangaroo-courts" might be myths to the average citizen tut 
in many county jails they are very real. A "Kangaroo-court" is an 
organization of the influential and most brutal prisoners who, by 
self clection, hold court for the purpese of extorting mceney for their 
own use from new prisoners. If the prisoner refuses to pay what the 
court demands he is severely punished by anywhere from 10 to 100 
lashes with a strap. Sometimes he is subjected to even more harsh 
treatment. 


What does the Board of Health in your community do? Is it 
responsible for checking the cleanliness and sanitation in the jails 
and demanding the elimination of unhealthful conditions? Of 2,894 
jails visited by inspectors of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 2,204 
had never been visited by an official of the local Board of Health or 
a similar sanitary organization. 


County Jails 


In the United States there are over 3,000 ccunty jails, cach 
one operating independently and for the most part under the jurisdic- 
tion of officials clected without consideration as to their qualifica- 
tions or experience in prison work. In many instances those officials, 
having numerous other remunerative interests and responsibilities, give 
little of their time to the management and control of the jail and 
have no qualms about delegating authority to the lowest bidder in the 
community who acts more or less as a janitor with the result that the 
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actual management of the jail is left to the prisoners. A typical 
example of a sheriff's practice of forgetting the jail for more per- 
sonal interests is clearly shown in the following lettcr to the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons whose letter had called his attention to 
the necessity for correcting conditions in the county jail: 


"My failure to reply to these letters is due 
to the fact, as you know, that this State during 
the months from September to April was involved in 
& campaign. For your information I was also in 
that campaign which campaign started the latter 
part of September and did not finish until about 
the 3rd of April. We were re-elected by 2 very 
handsome majority.*****I am out of the campaign 
‘now and can give these matters my personal atten- 
tion." 


Population 


According to the Department of Commerce census report,over 
600,000 persons were committed to county jails during 1933 under sen- 
tences ranging from a few days to death. If you were to add to this 
the number of persons committed to await trial who were found not 
guilty and acquitted or who were later placed on probation, the num- 
ber would probably fall not very short of 1,000,000 persons. 


This population is made up of persons ranging upwards from 
fifteen years of age, and occasionally under. The highest ratio of 
commitments of sentenced prisoners to the civilian population is for 
persons 21 to 24 years old. 


Purpose of the County Jail 


Whatever the high-sounding objectives of those who are 
responsible for operating the county jail may be, usually the actual 
present day jail is used: 


For indiscriminate housing of prisoners of all ages, 
_color and sex sentenced for minor as well as serious of- 
fenses ranging from parking a car in a restricted lot to 
robbery, burglary, use of drugs and homicide; 

For prisoners awaiting trial or hearing, a large per- 
centage of whom are later acquitted or placed on proba- 
tion; 

For holding material witnesses; 

For housing the insane and those who are suspected 
of mental defects. 


Federal Prisoners and the County Jail 


When Congress placed upon the Bureau of Prisons, of the 
Department of Justice, the responsibility for locating suitable jails 
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for the commitment of the 60,000 or more Federal offenders awaiting 
trial, or serving short term sentences, which for one reason or 
another could not be served in a Federal institution, the Burcau was 
unwilling to allow their commitment to any jail regardless of its 
condition. It has, therefore, arranged to inspect each of the 3,000 
county jails. As a result of the conditions which its inspectors re- 
ported, 1,600 county jails were condemned as unsuitable for Federal 
prisoners and 748 can be used only in an emergency. 


The officials of all county jails have been given definite 
instructions by the Bureau of Prisons as to what it considers the 
standards for decent living quarters and adequate control of prisoners, 


If your county jail does not mect these standards it is a 
menace to your community. Check upt Almost fifty per cent of the 
county jails do not meet minimum standards and twenty-five per ccnt 
more are tolerated only because no other place can be found. Some of 
them are growing worse. 


Community Responsibility 


As a citizen, what interest should you take in the county 
jail? If you are not informed you should make it your business to ac- 
quaint yourself, by a personal inspection, with conditions in your 
county jail. Have in mind especially the items included in the leaf- 
let "Instructions as to How to Inspect a Jail," which will gladly be 
furnished upon application to the Federal Bureau of Prisons. If you 
find conditions unsatisfactory, notify the local civic organizations 
and suggest that immediate action be taken to improve the situation. 
Expose any graft or deplorable conditions you may find. On the other 
hand, if you find that the jail is clean and sanitary, that it is pro- 
perly managed by competent officials, that the prisoners are employed 
and well discliplined, don't hesitate to express your appreciation to 
those in charge. 


The Aim 


The small county jails should be consolidated into work farms 
serving several communities. The ideal objective is the abolition of 
the county jail in its present form. These proposed work farms would 
provide a place where short-term prisoners may be compelled to work and © 
serve their time in a decent, wholesome atmosphere. Detention head- 
quarters can be attached to the local Courthouse for the small percent- | 
age of persons who must be closely confined while awaiting trial or 
transfer to a state institution. 


Much can be accomplished by substituting fines, which can 
be paid by installments if necessary, for imprisonment for minor 
offenses. Wider use of an adequate and properly staffed probation sys- 


tei will eliminate much of the need for a jail to house prisoners for 
short terms. ponte the amount of bail required for the less serious — 
offenses will also help. But in the last anclysis a foundation must be © 


laid for the ultimate ABOLITION OF THE COUNTY JAIL as it now exists. : 
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frat prior to the Probation Act it was the practice to 


suspend the execution of sentence by “laying the case 
on file;" 


: the practice of "laying the case on file" developed 
from two types of reprieve familiar to the Common Law 
but sanctioned only by custom and continuous usage; 


Snot one type of reprieve was used where there was an 
unavoidable impediment to the fixing of sentence, such 
as pregnancy, insanity, .ctc., and the other covered 

any case in which injustice would result from conviction 
or execution; 


a the Killits Case put an end to this practice by 
holding it inconsistent with the Constitution and neces- 
sitated the passage of the Probation Act; 


Fat the main opposition to the Probation Act came from 
supporters of the Volstead Act: 


Prot the privilege of probation is a matter of grace and 
not of right; 


To no specific showing constitutes a requireaent for 
granting probation; 


frat the suspension of scntence is invalid since the Pro- 
bation Act, unless the defendant is placed on probation; 


Trot the purpose of the Probation Act is to remove the 
young and inexperienced from the stigma and experiences 
of imprisonment. 


These and many other interesting facts are developed in a study 
entitled "The Courts Interpret the Federal Probation Act," by 
Richard A. Chappell, Acting Supervisor, Probation System, United 
States Courts, which may be had upon request. 
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INMATE ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


by 
R. J. La VALLEE 
Secretary 
Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated. 


The probation service no doubt will be glad to leern thet the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., have acted to 
make effective the provisions of the Act of June 23, 1934, authorizing 
the payment of accident compensation to inmates employed by the Corpore~ 
tion in the federal penal and correctional institutions, 


During the past few years there has been a constantly growing 
feeling among the social welfare workers that some means should be pro- 
vided to compensate prisoners injured while in penal institutions for 
their economic loss after their release from the institution. This poli- | 
cy has been very difficult to secure, however, due to the fact that in 
most cases to pay such compensation would require an appropriation of the | 
taxpayers' money and it is a rather difficult problem to convince the 
public that it is a proper thing to pay compensation for an accident which 
is the result originally of a man's wrong doing. 


Upon complete analysis, however, it is quite apparent that such 
compensation must be paid in one way or another. If it is not paid in ; 
taxes, it is paid either by the public through the return of the ex- 
prisoner to criminal activities with a resulting loss on the community as © 
a whole or by the burden placed by such prisoner and his family on the re- 
lief organizations of the community. In other words, a loss has been sus-. 
tained and it must be paid. 


With this thought in mind Congress upon the passage of the Fed- 
eral Prison Industries Act approved June 23, 1954, authorized the Cor- : 
poration to pay accident compensation to prisoners injured while employed 
by the Corporation out of the earnings of the Corporation. The Board of 
Directors in making effective this authorization carefully cousidered the | 
Matter from every angle and as a result decided upon certain policies 
which the Corporation would follow: 


1. That no compensation would be paid a prisoner while incar- 
cerated in an institution in which the accident occurred but in lieu 
thereof the average earnings of the prisoner when injured would be 
continued as long as such injury prevented his return to work and 
as long as he remained in the institution. 


2. That award of compensation made would be paid only in in- 
Stalments. In other words, no lump-sum payrents would be made. 


3. That instalment payments of accident compensation would be- 
gin immediately upon the inmates release from the institution and 
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would be made through the United States parole or probation officer 
to whom the prisoner reported. 


4. That payment of compensation would cease upon violation of 
the prisoner's parole or conditional release and his reincarceration 
in the former institution or in any other penal institution. 


5. That payment of compensation would continue to be made 
through the United States parole or probation officer after his re- 
lease from the provisions of his parole or conditional release in 
order to carry on the contact between the parole or probation offi- 
cer and the former prisoner. 


These policies were decided upon as being most effective to as- 
sure the public of the most benefit possible from the payment of the ac- 


cident compensation and at the same time furnish the maximum benefit to 
the inmate. 


The probation service it is believed will be only too glad to 
carry out their end of this procedure so that the plan may be made most 
effective and, of course, the Board of Directors appreciated the assis- 


tance that could be given by the parole and probation service to this 
matter. 


The first award made by the Corporation did not prove so suc- 
cessful in keeping the former prisoner on the right path, as only four 
monthly payments were made prior to the violation of his parole resulting 
in imprisonment in a state institution. This case, however, proved the 
effectiveness of the method provided to prevent payment of accident com- 
pensation after violation of parole, as the last check issued a few days 
after the prisoner's violation was withheld and returned by the United 


States Probation Officer James M, Talcott, of Omaha, Nebraska, through 
whom this case was handled. 


Mr. Reed Cozart, Chief Probation Officer, San Antonio, Texas, 
will have the problem of handling the second award made by the Corpora- 
tion and it is felt this case will be handled just as satisfactorily as 
was the case handled by Mr. Talcott. The first check on this case will 
be sent out within the next few days. 


The Corporation is taking this means of explaining its policies 
Concerning the payment of eccident compensation and its trust in the pa- 
role end probation service to do their part in making this a worthwhile 
Service and proving the correctness of the procedure provided for the 
handling and paying of accident compensation to former inmates of federal 
Penal institutions for the first time in history. 
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CRIME PREVENTION 
CONFERENCE 


A Crime Prevention Conference was. held in Buffalo under the 
sponsorship of the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies from February 
16 to 18. Many organizations cooperated in laying out a united at- 
tack on crime problas. 


Speakers ‘with. a sound background of experience assisted ‘the 
local groups with their plans. Among. those who addressed the con- 
ference on the methods and philosophy of crime. prevention were: 

Sanford Bates, Executive Director of the Boys' Clubs of America; 
' Commissioner Edward P. Mulrooney of the New York State Department 
of Correction; Dr. Miriam Van Waters of the Massachusetts State 
Reformatory for Women; Dr. Nathaniel P. Cantor, Professor of Social 
Science at the University of Buffalo; and Edward P. Volz, Chief 
Probation Officer of Erie 


Commissioner Mulrooney appealed to all community agencics 
to pool their resources for the common purpose of best serving the 
juvenile delinquent. "It is agreed", he said, "that the gangster 
of tomorrow is recruited from the delinquent of today. And all too 
often our efforts have been futile in preventing this transformation 


despite our juvenile and adolescent courts and our juvenile correct- 
ional 


Sanford Bates spoke of the necessity of the community's 
assuming its obligations in the prevention of crime. "There is no 
ready formula for the prevention of crime," Mr. Bates said, "It 
requires insight, patriotism, unselfishness, willingness to utilize 
the discoveries. of science. Our communities did not become the 
breeding places of crime overnight, but there is no possibility of 
further evasion of our responsibility for then." 


KK 


NATIONAL CONFERBICE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Indianapolis 
May 25-29 


On Monday, May 24, the special committee on "Social Treatment 
of the Adult Offender" will have a general session. The presiding 
officer will be the-Honorable Sanford Bates, Executive Director of 
the Boys! Club of America, Inc. Miss Nina Kinsella, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, will present a 
paper on "The Arrested Offender". 


On Tuesday, Mr. John F. Landis will participate i:. ~ dis- 
cussion of thc subject, "Preparation for Parole and Supervision of 
Parolees." This promises to be a most interesting mecting. — 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Following the successful experiment last year at Atlantic 
City, the National Probation Association has arranged a second con- 
ference on coordinating councils. The first session, at two o'clock 
Sunday, May 23, will consider methods, programs and problems of co- 
ordinating and neighborhood councils. The Cincinnati Youth Councils 
will put on a demonstration of a meeting. Other topics discussed in 
later sessions will be administration and supervision of coordinating 
and neighborhood councils, training of field secretaries, administra- 
tion of neighborhood councils under cowmeils of social agencies, state 


supervision of coordinating councils and evaluation and interpretation 
of coordinating councils. 


The 1937 National Conference offers an attractive, centrally 
located annual meeting at a convenient time before summer vacations 
set in. As planed, the conference is modern throughout and fully 
equipped with distinguished, competent speakers and discussion leaders. 


INDIANAPOLIS MAY 21-25, 1937 


* SOME OF THE ATTRACTIONS * 


SP BAK ERG* SUBJ ECTS 
Timothy N. Pfeiffer IS THERE A MEASURE FOR PROBATION SUCCESS? 
Judge Charles W. Hoffman 
Judge Clark E. Higbee FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES IN CRIME 
Benet Mead TREATMENT. 
Mary Edna McChristie 
Frederick A. Moran CIVIL SERVICE IN THE CORRECTIONAL FIELD. 
Albert H, Stoneman 
Louis: Robinson THE DEPENDENT CHILD AND THE JUVENILE CT. 
Kemeth S. Beam 
James V. Bennett CASE WORK IN THE COURTS. 
Irene Kawin 
Dr. Phyllis Bartelme CAMPS AS PART OF A CORRECTIONAL PROGRAM. 


Samuel B. Haskell 
/ *Only a partial list. PAROLE AS IT SHOULD BE. 
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"Prison Lifo Is Different," by James Ae Johnston, 337 PP+s Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 


The philosophy of a successful prison man, his glimpses into 
the lives of the thousands of prisoners placed in his custody over a 
period of years, his realization of the imperfections of the prison 
system and his efforts at correcting them--these are discussed by War- 
den James A. Johnston in his book, "Prison Life Is Different." 


A description of the author's expericnces of two ycars as 
warden of California's Folsom Prison and of twelve years as warden of 
San Quentin, the volume includcs no mention of the United States Peni- 


tentiary on Alcatraz Island, of which Mr. Johnston has been warden 
since January 1, 1934. 


While in large part an account of the replacing of inhuman 
methods of treatment with humane, and umhealthy prison conditions with 
healthy, the book is interspersed with numcrous anecdotes of prison 
life, in many instances told to the Warden by prisoners. Interestingly 
related, these tales give the rcader an insight into the convict mind 


and an undorstanding of the necessity for individualized treatment of 
prison inmates. 


Warden Johnston's experience has proven to him that "youth is 
the time of lawlessness, and criminal tendencies assert thomselves very 
early in life." Therefore if the crime problem is to be solved, he 
claims that "all we need is the courage to do early what we are obliged 
to do late. We must make more use of the boys! and girls' clubs, the 
playgrounds, social scttlements, recreational centcrs, libraries, and 
church organizations, and employ all the resources of all the forces-~- 
social, economic, religious, oduentions1~~to build character that will 
meet the requirements of 


Mr. Johnston advocates the use of parole as "the best. plan 
thus far devised for releasing convicts from prison under circumstances 
favorable to their going straight.....It is based upon the idea that 
the state, while desiring to deter and to punish, also wishes to cor- 
rect and redeem.....It saves money for the states that use it and more 
important, it saves many one-time offenders from becoming habitual 
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criminals. And that is the primary purpose of parole." 


Disagreeing with the popular conception that a large perecnt- 
age of the prison population consists of college graduates, Mr. Johnston 
affirms, "There are some college graduates in prison, but they comprise 
a very small percentage of the population. Several surveys at differ- 
ent times and places show about two in a hundred.....The great majority 
of the inmates lack education. Most of them dropped out of school 
without completing the eight grades of elementary schooling. In fact 
the tests I made showed that more than half of them had not gone beyond 


the sixth grade and more than a third had not gone beyond the fourth 
grade.” 


After a reader has completed Warden Johnston's memoirs, he is 
inclined to agree with the author that "prison life is different," both 


as compared with life "beyond the pale" and with prison life of a few 
decades 


--Paul Pfeiffer, Jre, student with 
the National Institute of Public 
Affairs. 


"Substitute Parents," by Mary Buell Sayles, Commonwealth Fund, N.Y.C. 


"The Adopted Child," by Eleanor Garrigue Gallagher, Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, New York. 


“Interviewing in Social Work," by Pauline V. Young, McGraw-Hill, N.Y.C. 


"Chicago Commons Through Forty Ycars," by Graham Taylor, Chicago 
Commons Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


"I See By The Papers," by Chicago Social Work Publicity Council. 


"1937 Social Work Year Book," cdited by Russell Kurtz, published by 
Russell Sage Foundation, Now York City, N. Y. 


"Short Contact in Social Case Work," by Robert S. Wilson, Ph. D., 


published by National Association for Travelers Aid & Transient 
Service, New York City, N. Y. 


"Can Delinquency Be Measured," by Sophia M. Robison; a publication 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, Columbia University Press. 


"The Police and Modern Society," by August Vollmer, published by 
University of California Press. 
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GEORGIA CONFERENCE 


by 
UR. RICHARD 1. CH PP SLL 
Acting Supcrvisor 
Probation Systm, U. S. Courts 


There is enclosed with this issue of Ye News Letter a copy 
of the address made by the Director at Savannah, Georgia, on the 
evening of April 30th before a joint meeting of the Gcorgia Conference 
on Social Work and the Georgia Probation Officers' Association. This 
excellent and thought-provoking speech was well received by the pro- 
fessional workers and the lay people attending the mecting. The 
session was opened by Miss Elise Lanier, President of the Georgia 
Probation Officers! Association and was presided over by Richard A. 
Chappell, Acting Supervisor, Federal Probation Systen. Judge Archi- 
bald Lovett, a distinguished jurist and prominent citizen of Savamah, 
Georgia, introduced Mr. Bemett. Not only did Mr. Bemett's address 
stimulate thinking on the part of his audience, but it was given 
splendid publicity by the newspapers of Georgia. 


On Saturday, May 1st, Mr. Bennett left Savannah for Talla- 
hassee, Florida, where he selected a site for the new Federal jail. 
Fnroute he visited the new P. W. A. built Georgia State Penitentiary 
near Reidsville, which is now complete but is not yet occupicd. 


Federal probation officers attending the meeting were: 
Kiward B. Everett, Atlanta, Georgia; Edward W. Hughes, Charleston, 
South Carolina; Joseph Y. Cheney, Tampa, Florida; George G. Dockrell, 
Jacksonville, Florida; and Mr. Edwin C, Hardison, Brunswick, Gcorgia, 
who read a paper before the Conference; Parole Officer, Ben Over- 
street, of the Atlanta Pemitentiary, and Jail Inspector, Kolbe 
Curtice. Appearing on the program was former Federal probation offi- 


cer Frank Hagerty, now field officer for the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. 


It is of interest to you that oat the business meeting on the 
closing day of the probation conference, Mr. Edwin C. Hardison, Chief 
probation officer for the southern district of Georgia, was elected 
President of the Georgia Probation Officers Association. Mr. Alvin 
Usher, Chief probation officer of the Superior Court of Muscogee 
County, Georgia, was elected Secretary ond Treasurer. 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY ? 


Ye News Letter is yours. Use it. We should hope it might 
be made the basis for discussion ot your staff mestings once a month. 
How can it be of greater service to you men out there doing the work? 
What kind of articles do you think should be carried? Should we run 
a colum, an "open forum", where you could exchange ideas, air your 
views, have your say? All within limits, to be sure. Do you look 


with favor or disfavor on such participation from the field? 


What dco you think? Let us hear from you. 


A NOBEL STATEMENT 


Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, Nobel Prize Wimmer, ina re- 
cent address, said: "The approach to a knowledge of the function of 


the whole can often only be made by analysis and study of the functions 
of its parts." 


JUVENILE PROGRAM 


George G. O'Brien of Pittsburgh wrote: "In perusing the 
News Letter just received, I note an item concerning juvenile proced- 
ure, which indicates there is to be a re-vamping of policy. Perhaps 
the Committee has consulted with field Probation Officers. At least, 
I hope so. There is no doubt there should be more unified practices 
established, and the whole procedure needs intelligent classification. 


"While I am on the subject of juveniles, why wouldn't it be 
feasible to bring the Attorney General's policy to the attention of 
the directing heads of the various apprehending agencies? Why must 
field Probation Officers always be put in the presumptuous position 
of demanding service? And arguing with various executives in order 
to accomplish required results? 


"My office has been established a long time. Cooperation is 
granted freely, but I know that other Districts and new appointees are 
finding it difficult. I get many letters from them.” 


PROBATION SERVICE EXAMINATION 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons has requested the Civil Service 
Comission to announce examinations for positions in the Probation Ser- 
Vice. The principal position is that of Chief of the Probation and 
Parole Division. There are also openings for the position of Super- 
Visor of Probation Service, and Assistant Supervisor of Probation Ser- 


Vice. Announcemonts soon may be obtained from the U. S. Civil Ser- 
Vice Commission. 
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A RECEYT POLICY 


Due to an inquiry from one of the unit offices of the Proba- 
tion System regarding cooperation with State parole agencies, Mr. James 
V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, was consulted and he 
signed the following memorandum: 


"It is the policy of the federal Bureau of Prisons. 
to give such service to State Governmental bureaus as 
our resources permit. Our own work will take priority 
and restrict our compliance with requests from State 
agencies. be 


"The use of travel money by Federal probation officers 
on purely State missions is unjustifiable. If a service 
can be rendered without incurring added expense, probation 
officers are encouraged to do so within reasonable bounds." 


SP FAKING OF COOP ERATION 


From Springfield, Illinois, Mr. Basil W. Ogg, United States 
Probation Officer, for the southern district of Illinois, wrote: 


"Speaking of cooperation, we have just received a ' 

bundle of it which we think you would like to know about. 

A very large conspiracy case, involving 32 defendants, was 

heard in Peoria, Illinois, last June, and all defendants 

were found guilty by a jury. The case was taken to the 

Circuit Court of Appeals, ond just recently that court 

upheld the decision of our court. Five of the defendants 

in the case then petitioned the court for probation, four 

out of the five petitioners living’ in Iow......referred to 


our office April lst,.....ready for a hearing on April 
17th. 


"It was about April 5th before Mr. Lappen received the 
information and our requests for these four big investiga- 
tions. He completed these reports and made it possible 
for me to mcet with my judge prior to the wanna and go 
over the reports with him. 


"This is genuine cooperation and Mr. Lappen is due a 
groat deal of credit for this fine piece of work....." 


FORM 5, SHEET 6 & 7 


A letter from one probation office indicated that a valua- 
tion on sheet 6 and 7 of the Form 5 report was made by the probation 
clerk. Another letter received informed us that there would be a delay 
in submitting Form 5, sheet 6 and 7, because of the absence of the 
Chief Probation Officer who was on a field trip. 


Which office is right? 
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PERSONALITY HANDICAPS 


by 
MR. MARION B. PRESCOTT 
Chief U. S. Probation Officer 
Raleigh, N. C. 


In its relation to crime or conduct, personality is largely 
what a person is in terms of an active thinking process and consequent 
living in conformity with established standards. It is expressed in 
personal vision, knowledge, and conduct in varying degrees according 
to individual capacity and application. The mamer in which the per- 
sonality focuses on its problems is attitude. The thinking process 
and mental attitude precede human conduct. It may be said that atti- 
tude gives personality a sense of direction. Both may be the basis 
for successful life only when they operate affirmatively in the dir- 
ection of truth, or certainly far eough in that direction to embrace 
| an understanding and use of the approved standards of conduct and 
living. Both bear on conduct so directly that affirmative and posi- 
tive values in each are of paramount importance, and anything which 
impedes the proper functioning of either may be classed as a person- 
ality handicap and be a moving force in the cause of crime. Person- 


ality, thinking, and attitude are so closely related that they may 
not be separated. 


Almost every handicap found in the category of personality 
handicaps may have a degree of direct and specific influence on think- 
ing and attitude. In exploring a personality, inquire what it is, how 
it fumctions, how it ranks in quality, and its direction. Catalog the 
handicaps that may influence thinking and attitude and then ascertain 
as a fact what influence, if any, given handicaps actually have on 
thinking and attitude. Analyzing in this manner, one comes directly 
to the problem and is given a golden opportunity to suggest good think- 
ing and to bring the personality to excrcise it; also, to suggest a 
favorable attitude and to bring the personality to express itself in 
& proper sense of direction. It is, of course, desirable that good 
thinking will dominato the personality, but far more important to have 
personality rum under its own power in the proper direction. 


Physical impairment, mental disorder, low intelligence, in- 
adequate education, bad attitude, family troubles, bad associations, 
bad housing, bad neighborhood, unemployment, other economic distress, 
and other handicaps are specific categories in which to classify the 
handicaps impeding the proper functioning of the thinking process. 
When placing a factual handicap in one of these categories as a crime 
problem, its relation to and influence upon thinking and attitude should 
be carefully studied and weighed. Perhaps it would be desirable, upon 
discovery of a factual handicap, to label it "tentative" wtil its in- 
fluence on thinking and attitude can be fully observed and weighed to 
avoid the error of accepting a given factual handicap as a personality 
handicap, when, in fact, it has no wfavorable influence on thinking, 
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attitude or conduct. Measuring the influence of handicaps in such a 
relationship requires more than argumentation or theoretical logic. 

It requires probing deep in the processes of personality formation and 
growth, in human impulses, in environmental influences, in forces moti- 
vating conduct, and in mental processes to find the realities in speci- 
fic cases, and a thoughtful weighing of their influence upon conduct. 
The quality of such probing and weighing will be reflected in the ac- 
curacy of the finding of handicaps actually influencing conduct. It is 
a very dignified procedure, requiring more work and study than is 
possible at the time an offender is received for supervision; certainly 
where no pre-sentence investigation is available. The importance of 
thoroughness in such procedure can be measured in terms of knowing whet 
the problem is and how to correct it. Conclusions as to personality 
handicaps reached after hasty study should be treated as "tentative". 


Factual handicaps heretofore mentioned may or may not cause 
crime. Many of these have, in fact, accelerated the growth of person- 
ality. Such handicaps are merely discomforts; however, among persons 
in the lower intelligence levels, these handicaps tend more to in- 
fluence conduct in the form of hasty decisions and poor thinking than 
omong persons of high intelligence. This further emphasizes the great 
variety of individual factors to be weighed and the importance of ac- 
curacy in judging personality. 


This, procedure in appraising and judging personality and its 
handicaps makes it necessary for the probation officer and the proba- 
tioner to mutually understand each other. It prepares the ground and 
affords an opportunity to see the probationer's personality process in 
action. The more at ease and natural the person is, the fuller he re- 
veals his thoughts and his personality. I adopt my probationer's coon 
dog as my favorite, because 1 know he would not keep a long-eared, 
dreamy-eyed, hound dog unless he liked dogs and coon hunting. On this 
basis it does not take us long to get together and we soon come to a 
.mutual understanding. Then the personality, the thinking process, and 
the attitude may be revealed in its own natural home environment,where 
one can observe with greater clarity and discernment. Whether a given 
handicap, such as heretofore categorically listed, actuslly influences 
a person's thinking process is the pertinent inquiry in finding the 
motivating influences of conduct. When I explore this relationship 
until it is clear and fully known, I can appraise its bearing on the 
crimel attitudes and conduct of the offender. It enables me to know 
what the problem is and to develop plans to deal with it; also, to 
appraise the degree of influence any handicap may have, whcther main 
cause or merely a contributing factor. 


When appraising personality handicaps, it is well to work 
with the positive values of personality rather than to give too much 
emphasis to any given handicap. What strength the personality has is 
of far more vital ond immediate concorn than the weaknesses. iihile 
the handicaps and defects are alarms, warning of undesirable conduct, 
the affirmative and constructive build-up process should be the center 
of plans to correct and should be treated with corresponding attcntion. 
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What influences the thinking process and attitude in its relation to con- 
duct is the big question. If the favorable positive values are strong 
enough to dominate,the mere existence of physical impairment is of lit- 
tle importance. The activity of the thinking process and the direction 
in which the attitude leans, in terms of good living, is the nucleus 
around which to work. It is the basis and foundation upon which we 
strive to build, strengthen, and correct. It is a good practice for the 
probation officer to see the obvious personality handicaps as incidcnts 
in the problem, but his best eye should ever have its main focus on the 
positive values of personality ond all the possibilitios thereof. “where, 
when, and how can the offender be brought to guide himself to a favor- 
able adjustment in his community or what hinders him in this respect is 
the subject to consider. Relate the hindrance to the affirmative value 
of personality and one gets a close view of a crime problem, as well as 
a true picture of a personality handicap. 


There may be one or more handicaps in any personality, as is 
frequently the case. The figures, as now assembled, do not reflect 
which handicap dominates the problem ond which is merely contributory 
or incidental. Undoubtedly this lessens the value of the assembled 
figures as a true index of crime causes and motivating influences of 
conduct. If one is not specific in making this distinction, he will 
fall imto the error of accepting and classifying a mere physical, handi- 
cap as a personality handicap, without reference to its true dignity in 
factual reality. A wide discussion of methods and standards of ap- 
praisal would produce greater wiformity among the probation officers 
in the Federal System in their classification of handicaps in the stand- 
ardized categories. Such uniformity will be invaluable to interpreta- 
tion, on a nation-wide basis, of the true influence of personality 
handicaps on criminal conduct. However, the appraisal of such handi- 
caps, Whether one or more, should be carried beyond fact to embrace 
the true influence on thinking, attitude, and personality. 


Attitude, the direction in which the thinking process leans 
in its approach to individual problems, is a category in which a very 
large percentage of the major causative handicaps can correctly be 
classified. Every personality has a mental process, 2 mental attitude, 
and it is the most interesting thing in this system of probation pro- 
cedure. Mental processcs and attitudes are just as factual as a wooden 
leg or an unemployed patriot on relief. In then can be foummd the 
thinking, or lack of it, that leads to criminal offenses. A very large 
Percent of the offenders are in crime becauso of attitude and poor 
thinking. .Now I do not restrict or limit the problem to thinking and 
attitude, but to me it seems the major focal point, where correct analy- 
Sis can be made and where effective rebuilding can be done, with speci- 


fic reference to conduct and crime, and as such should receive attention 
commensurate with its importance. 


Other handicaps are occasionally direct causes, but more often 
only contributory. Unemployment, always a problem, is best solved not 
by dumping a job in the offender's lap but by waking up the thinking 
Process ond action, so that an individual finds and plans his om 


‘ 
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“satisfactory and legitimate employment. Economic distress, often in the 


midst of plenty, can best be dispelled by good thinking and plaming 
with available material at hand. The first thing I want to know is the 
individual's thoughts, his thinking process in cvery day surroundings, 
so I can work from the inside out through his thinking until a correct 


attitude becomes a permanent part of his mental — to guide hin 
correctly. 


One should not be limited or restricted in classifying atti- 


‘tude to "bad" attitude; for an offender's general attitude may be good 


and only bad in minor respect. Nevertheless, in this respect, attitude 
is the problem. Attitude affects conduct in problems to be overcome 
too much for one to restrict inquiry, problem, and categorical classi- 
fication to "Bad Attitude". Consider the persons whose thinking and 
attitude is generally good, but who have, on occasion, made just one or 
two bad decisions. I do not wish to give them the general, erroneous 


classification of "Bad Attitude"; yet it is a problem in thinking pro- 
cess and attitude. 


Physical impairment in various forms influences the thinking 
process and attitude and should be carefully studied in its relation to 
the same to find out accurately its weight. Such conditions should be 
remedied as far as possible not only for physical comfort but for a 
favorable influence on good thinking and planning in terms of the best 
interest of the personality affected. 


A disordered mind and low intelligence are real handicaps in 
the thinking process. No great accomplishments can be expected. It is 
very important to know these handicaps and to be prepared to find 
simple adjustments for living where social contacts are not too rapid 
and work requirements not too exacting. 


Inadequate education is a handicap to good thinking, but who 
can arronge for a forty year old illiterate farmer with nine children, 
living in poverty, to go to school, and how can one classify inadequate 
education in such instances as anything other than contributory? Cer- 
tainly then, for all practical purposes, inadequate education should be 
considered in its relationship to thinking ond attitude. Let the analy- 
sis show how the offender's thinking and planning in terms of his own 
welfare and conduct are influenced. The paramount consideration, so far 
as the probation officer is concerned, is not overcoming an impossible 
obstacle in undertaking to educate a man in such circumstances, but to 
deal with the situation in oa realistic mamer, working to correct and 


improve the Casts and the attitude for individual eee within the 
law. 


All handicaps affecting vistenieainey should be cataloged, for 
they have value and meaning bearing on both resources and plans to be 
used for correction. The following: handicaps in twenty~- 
five consecutive cases, as I saw. then... : 
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No. Handicaps 


TWEITY-FIVE PROBATION ERS 


ensue 


Eleven had one handicap 
Eight had two handicaps 


Five had three handi caps 


One had four handicaps 


The fact is, folks, the moment a probation officer reccives 
an offending personality, assembles all the facts, knows and under- 
stands its weakness, its strength, its impulses, its thinking power, 
and its attitude, he becomes a teacher and a philosopher standing on 


7, Physical Handicaps 3 P. H. 
4 Hei \ 
O| Mental Disorder OP. H. \ 
OC. He 
1] Low Intelligence OP. H. \ 
| 
Inadequate Education P. He 
| 2 
Family Troubles OP. H. | 
lOc. H. 
41 Unenployment 3 P. He 
He { 
\ 
MAIN PROBLEM 
| 
/ ATTITUDE 
OT Bad Housing “OP. 
T| Bad Weighborhood Ce 1. 
[1 | 
He \ | 
| 
2 0. He 
Total P. He i25P. He | 
Total H. c. He | / 


APPROVED STANDARDS OF 


Physical Handicaps 


' Unemployment 


Economic Distress 


“ Bad Associates 
' Bad Attitude 


*PH -- Principal Handicap 
*CH -- Contributory Handicap 


TSZENSH 


- 


12% 
12% 
16% 
20% 
40% 
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the highway near the dangerous curves and pitfalls to guide the orring 
personality to a better and safer lifc. He is the judge's confidential 
investigator. He is the wmbiased, unprejudiced, impartial friond of 
the unfortunate. He cautions and restrains the reckless and mcourazes 
the timid. He is patient with those in distressing difficultics. He 
fortifies personality to think correctly and gives it attitude and a 
sense of direction. He has the comforting pleasure of knowing that he 
hes helped to lead a human boing, the finest thing on this earth, into 
the light. 


MY DWELLING 


Others may live in books and art, 
Great monuments and things akin; 

Wealth may be the choice of many, 
But I'll take the hearts of men. 


I shall serve the best I ‘mow, 
But not with pomp or pride; 

-If I can live in the hearts of men 
I shall sleep and be satisfied. 


Not as long resolutions 
Written when I've made the grade; 
Let me leave in the hearts of men 
A light that will not fade. 


I may not sit with the lofty, 
Nor walk with the glorified; 
If I can live in the hearts of men, 
Though dead, I'1l be satisfied. 


--J. C. Wright 
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